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News Briefs 


Expensive Luxury’ 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — Six Catholic nuns were flown 

here from other hospitals recently to replace the staff 
nurses of Saint Francis hospital who had resigned in protest 
against the appointment of Negro nurses. 

The nurses decided to sever their connection with the 
hospital following a conference with Sister Helen Clare, super- 
intendent of the hospital, who refused to accede to the nurses’ 
demand that the three Negroes hired by the hospital be 
dismissed. 

The action of the Sisters was hailed by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People in a tele- 
gram from Walter White, NAACP head. “In a period of 
tension.... we can no longer afford the expensive luxury of 
racial or religious bigotry,’”’ Mr. White’s telegram read. “Your 
refusal to surrender to such intolerance will do much towards 
negating the harm. done in providing enemies of demo- 
ie with material to discredit America in all parts of the 
world.” 


Boystown Negro Ordained 


QMAHA, NEBR. — The first 

Negro to be ordained in the 
Archdiocese of Omaha received 
Holy Orders from Bishop Ger- | 
ald T. Bergan in the Cathedral 
of Saint Cecilia here on May 
19, 1951. 

He is Rev. Joseph Warren 
Anderson, and he enjoys the 
additional distinction of being 
the first Negro graduate of 
Boys Town to become a priest. 
Born in Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, Father Anderson entered 
Boys Town in 1939, later at- 
tended Saint John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
Saint John’s Seminary in Brigh- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Among those who took part 
in Father Anderson’s first Mass, 
celebrated at Boys Town, were 
Monsignor Nicholas H. Wegner, 
director of the youth city es-. 
tablished by the late Monsignor 
Flanagan, and Rev. Peter 
Dunne of the Boys Town staff. 


Red Ball’ Film—No Negroes||2! 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.—Brig. Gen. Frank Ross, former com- 

manding officer of the famous World War II truck unit 
known as the “Red Ball Express,” has expressed dissat- 
isfaction with Hollywood’s filming of a story about the unit’s 
exploits. Despite the fact that the outfit’s roster carried be- 
tween 60 to 75% Negro personnel, current casting plans in- 
clude hardly any Negro actors. 

Says the Pittsburgh Courier: “Now comes Universal-Inter- 
national with a film tentatively titled ‘Red Ball Express’ 
concerning the exploits of the GIs who risked their lives to 
truck to the front the food and ammunition which made vic- 
tory possible... .The colored drivers who constituted from 60 
to 75% of the personnel of the real Red Ball are to be.... 
practically eliminated from the picture!” 


Hospitals, Not Fair Grounds 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—While federal investigation into the 

deaths of two Negroes from alleged lack of adequate hos- 
pitalization facilities for members of racial groups in the Los 
Angeles area continued, Assemblyman Augustus Hawkins, Los 
Angeles, opened a fight for a constitutional amendment to 
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Chicago, Illinois — 10 cents 


"YOU CAN'T LIVE HERE!” 


A Negro Family Finds that Democracy 
Is Often ‘Stalled at the Borderline’ 


WHEN A NEGRO trangresses 

the unwritten law of hous- 
ing segregation in Chicago, in- 
justice is stern and retribution 
swift. Although meted out by 
different hands, the punish- 
ment over the years has be- 
come rather well standardized, 
like most mass-produced com- 
modities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton (as we 
will call them) discovered the 
techniques first hand when in 
1949 they moved into a two- 
flat apartment south of Chi- 
cago’s Black Belt. Their real 
estate agent had told them 
there wouldn’t be any trouble 
even though the neighbors were 
almost exclusively white; he 
didn’t tell them the apartment 
was covered by a restrictive 
covenaht. 

A few men and women gath- 
ered to watch the Burtons move 
in and after determining that 
Mr. Burton was going to be 
their new neighbor, they wel- 
comed him by setting fire to 
some of his belongings. When 
Mrs. Burton went to the store 
shortly afterwards, small boys 
threw rocks at her and adults 
shouted “You better not go in 
there” and “Go back to State 
Street.” Bricks were thrown 
through windows of the Bur- 


@ ixpes LS race ment 


tons’ new home. 

About 4,000 persons congre- 
gated in the neighborhood the 
first evening and boys carried 
signs reading “We don’t want 
no niggers here.” Jokers in 
the crowd sang “Old Black 
Joe” and “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia.” 


‘THE BURTONS turned off the 
lights in the apartment and 
barricaded themselves in their 
kitchen. Gasoline-soaked rags, 
flares, and torches were thrown 
in. Firemen and _ policemen 
ran in to put out the fires. 

The scenes were repeated 
the following nights with slight 
variations. One night an elec- 
tric light wire was cut and 
in another case arailroad flare 
was thrown against the garage 
of a Negro family living in 
the vicinity. 

The issue became clouded 
by the arrival of Communists 
who, realizing a good thing 
when they saw it, forced them- 
selves upon the couple, distri- 
buted incendiary circulars and 
stayed in the apartment to 
“protect” them. The crowds 
were thus able to believe it 
was all a Communist plot—al- 
though Mrs. Burton is a Cath- 
olic. 
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allow the State to take advantage of available federal funds 


for the construction of private, non-profit hospitals. 

Hawkins, himself a Negro and long a leader in the drive 
for a state-wide Fair Employment Act, pointed out that in- 
stead of spending $50,000,000 for a new State Fair grounds, 
California might better find money to construct badly needed 
hospitals and clinics. 

Among the proposed institutions which would be helped 
by such a constitutional change is St. Augustine-Westview 
Hosp: to be run on a completely interracial basis by the 
Fran iscan Sisters of the Sacred Heart, who Pocemcn§ operate 
Sout. the saanie- Lomita) in Lan, Angalos 


The tension cooled off even- 
tually until other Negro fam- 
ilies moved into the section 
a year later. The same tac- 
tics were again used to try 
to gcare them out. To draw a 
crowd to the scene someone 
telephoned ,in a false fire alarm, 
knowing that few things can 
attract a crowd quicker. And 
a crowd can easily become a 
mob. But police work was 
more effective than before and 
mob violence was prevented. 

Unlike the Burtons, compa- 
ratively few Negro families 
have the financial means and 
the willingness to buck segre- 
gation. Most are condemned 
by segregation to stay huddled 
in the city’s Negro slums until 
death. 
AS MORE NEGROES enter 

the city of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, the Black Belt becomes 
more and more crowded and 
living conditions grow worse. 
As conditions there become 
more horrible, persons. in 
“white” neighborhoods — espe- 
cially those fringing the Negro 
section — become more solidi- 
fied than ever in their belief 
that Negroes are dirty, disease- 
ridden, prone to crime, and 
unintelligent by nature. The ° 
reinforcement of these ideas 
makes whites fear more than 
ever an “invasion” of Negroes 
into their neighborhoods. 

In time the tremendous pres- 
sure in the Black Belt builds 
to the point where some Negro 
families do move into an ad- 
jacent “white” neighborhood. 
This causes an explosion such 
as the Burtons encountered. 
Additional powder is usually 
furnished by real estate agents 
to make it easy for them to 
buy up the remaining property 
of white persons at bargain- 
basement prices and_ then 
charge exorbitant rates to other 
incoming Negro families. 

This vicious circle of segrega- 
tion was described by Gunnar 
Myrdal, the Swedish social 
scientist, in his book, “An 
American Dilemma,” published 
in 1914 by Harper: .“...race 
prejudice, economic interests, 
and residential segregation mu- 
tually reinforce one another. 
When a few Negro families 
do come into a neighborhood, 
some more white families move 
away. Other Negroes hasten 
to take their places, because 
the existing Negro neighbor- 
hoods are overcrowded due to 
segregation. This _ constant 
movement of Negroes into 
white neighborhoods makes the 
bulk of the white residents 
feel that their neighborhood is 
doomed to be predominantly 
Negro, and they move out— 
with their attitudes against the 

(Cont, on page 4) 
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Editorials 


Prosecute the Crime 


WE REJOICE over the recent decision of the Washington, 

D.C. Municipal Court of Appeals upholding the 1873 law 
which forbids discrimination in the nation’s capital. Citizens 
of Washington, including our workers at St. Peter Claver 
Center, have often suffered inconvenience or humiliation be- 
cause colored citizens are excluded from many restaurants, 
theaters and other public places. Enforcement of this Act 
would prevent such disgraces in our capital. 

Our rejoicing over the court’s action has been dampened, 
however, by the shocking announcement by Vernon West, 
the official charged with enforcing the law, that no violations 
would be prosecuted until the case is finally settled in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court. If all our laws 
were so administered, the effect would be disastrous. 

Mr. West’s excuse—the contention that immediate. en- 
forcement would flood his office with cases—is preposterous. 
As one anti-discrimination leader pointed out: “The mere de- 
termined announcement of intentions to prosecute violators 
would have brought virtually every (Washington) eating place 
into compliance. Moreover, it is a novel justification for 
failure to prosecute a crime, because that crime is rampant.” 


Chicago Washes Its Hands 


QN CHICAGO'S south side there is a ghetto. It is called 

the Black Belt. It would be spring there now if there 
were any grass or trees. You see it from the “L” on the way 
to the Loop...And if the “L” window is open you can smell 
what it is like when too many people have to live in too 
little space. 

There is no getting around the fact that the ghetto is 
an eyesore. “But it is really the only protection the white 
people of Chicago have against the Negroes of Chicago. After 
all, lynching is a little drastic...We’re living in a civilized 
world,” say the white Christians of Chicago. “The ghetto is 
a quiet way of keeping the race problem from getting out of 
hand.” ‘ 

(Pontius Pilate objected to drastic measures, too. ‘ He 
washed his hands so the crowd could see that he didn’t approve. 
Then they led Christ away to be crucified.) 

The Christian apostolate is the apostolate of love... of 
Christ’s love reaching out through every Christian and touch- 
ing every soul in the world...Even the souls that are not 
wearing the right color bodies. 

Every Christian is called to this apostolate. It is strange 
that in Chicago here are so many “Christians” and so few 
apostles. 

The timeless voice of Christ, speaking through all time 
says: “Feed the hungry. Justice comes before charity”... 
An FEPC law to secure jobs for,everyone comes before pack- 
ing Christmas baskets for the jobless poor. 

It says: “Shelter the homeless.” — 

“You can’t sell to just anyone—lIt isn’t considerate to the 
rest of the neighbors,” say the Christians who have not made 
an apostolate of being considerate of their Neighbor.... 

It says: “Instruct the ignorant.” 

“No,” says Sister Seraphia Joseph to the man standing 
before her in her office. “There just isn’t any room in St. 
Theodore’s School.” 

The man.nods and turns to go. He understands that the 
color of his children’s skin and the overcrowded condition of 
St. Theodore’s are not unrelated. Sister Seraphia Joseph 
‘ manages a sympathizing smile before the office door clicks 
shut. Then she gets up to go and listen to the eighth graders 
recite their catechism lesson on the Mystical Body of Christ. 

* * * * 
"THROUGH us, Christ’s love reaching out and touching all the 
souls—every soul—every single soul.—Through us, Christ’s 
comfort shining out and lighting all the dark places. That is 
our apostolate. But where are the apostles? 

In the Black Belt, every Friday is Good Friday. Words 
are nails to crucify the blameless Christ Who wears His dark 
skin like a purple robe. Words like “nigger” and “coon” are 
the nails that pierce the hands of Christ and let His life run 
out—slowly—in red streams—. 

Every night in the crowded tenements the restless bodies 
twist in their crowded sleep, listening.... waiting fora 
word.... waiting for the Word of love that is with us.... 
that lives in us.... that is our life. 

Why are we so afraid to utter it? Why are we sg afraid 
to be Christians....? to be apostles....? to be saints....? 

Mary Lou Alm 

(This essay won the first prize in the contest sponsored by the 

Catholic Interracial Council of Chicago.) 
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Portland 


by Bertha T. Skelley 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE open- 
ed in Portland, Oregon, at 
51 N. E. Broadway in June. 
Those are welcome words to 
the ears of Oregonians who 


+ have worked and prayed for 


continued improvement in race 
relations. 

Our Civil Rights Bill was 
defeated by 10,000 votes. One 
leader said, “The Golden Rule 
has been corrupted into- the 
Rule of Gold.” 

To the Catholic mind which 
sees the sin of man’s hand raised 
against his fellowmen, there is 
a challenge which forbids slack- 
ening of effort. The gratitude 
of these Catholics is due to the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Edward 
D. Howard, and to his vicar- 
general, the Very Rev. Thomas 
Tobin who have made it pos- 
sible for the Friendship House 
group to enter the field in 
Portland. 

To the Friendship House 
workers we of Portland ex- 
tend a real welcome. We as- 
sure them of the cooperation of 
the large organized’ groups in 
the secular field,—the N.A.A. 
C.P., the Urban League, the 
League of Women Voters, and 
the United Committee on Civil 
Rights. We promise them a 
sincere, if not a large number 
of volunteer workers. We pled- 
ge them our prayers that the 





Readers Write 
Definition 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

I very much enjoyed your 
article about Kansas’ City in 
the May issue. Although I’ve 
never visited that city, I feel 
that I have a pretty good idea 
of what I might find if I were 
to stop for a while in the 
town. It sounds very much, 
however, like any of the Amer- 
ican cities I’ve been in—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, etc.—with 
their housing problems, their 
ghetto slums, their crime and 
delinquency, as well as their 
fine parkways and boulevards. 
I’m puzzled, therefore, by Mr. 
Schalk’s conclusion that Kansas 
City has a long way to go be- 
fore it can be truthfully called 
“the most American of all 
cities....” 

Sincerely yours, 
James Ritt 





Washington, D.C. 

Dear Editor: 
In reply to Mr. Ritt’s letter: 
1.:An “American” city is 
one which conforms in its life 


Holy Spirit will enlighten and 
strengthen them for this new 


endeavor in our city. May 
they be happy with us here 
in that deep happiness of ac- 
complishment in a field which 
is so surely to the liking of 
Our Lord. 


FH Farms 


“THIS WEEKEND was fun 
and we got a lot out of the 
discussions,” said one of the 
Catholic University students 
who attend the study weekend 
at Maria-Laach Farm at Burn- 
ley, Va. They discussed the 
purpose of Catholic education. 
Two study weekends were held 
in June and more are planned. 
Blessed Martin’s Farm in 
Montgomery, N.Y. is conduct- 
ing summer sessions on the 
weeks beginning July 14, July 
28, and August 25. 
At Childerley, Chicago Friend- 
ship House is conducting a 
summer school the weeks of 


‘August 13 and August 24. 


Volunteer workers from the 
Friendship Houses at New 
York and Washington have 
been working at both Bl. Mar- 
tin’s and Maria Laach. They’ve 
planted gardens. They’ve dug 
for drainage or septic tanks. 
City children are having retreat 
or vacations there. Mothers 
from the city are going up. 

For a good vacation in the 
Catholic manner write to 

Betty Delaney 

Maria-Laach Farm 

Burnley, Va. 

or 

Virginia Lowe 

4233 So. Indiana Ave. 

Chicago 15, Ill. 

or 

Mary Ryan 

Bl. Martin’s Farm R.R.1 

Montgomery, N. Y. 


AROUND FRIE 


Harlem 


A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL * 


died from a shot of heroin 
administered at a “dope party.” 
A woman jumped from her 
window into the cluttered 
courtyard. This was the news 
we got on returning from our 


annual retreat at hospitable - 


Maryfarm. Rev. Thomas Stack 
of St. Thomas Seminary at 
Bloomfield, Conn. was our re- 
treat master. 

Audrey Heath, one of our 
first colored staff workers at 
Friendship House, just made 
her profession as a. Little 
Sister of the Poor in Brooklyn, 

The Mothers’ Club and others 
are coming and bringing their 
friends to a series of talks on 
Catholic practices by. Rev. 
Edward Dugan, our chaplain, 
in the Friendship House Library 
34 West 135th St., New York 


City, on Mondays at 8:30 P.M. @ 


Washington 


WE HAVE FINALLY moved 

into our new home at 814 
Seventh St. S.W. Our volun- 
teers have been working like 
beavers. It took us a week to 


move from U St. Trucks were * 


furnished by the Franciscan 


Friars of the Atonement, Chris- + 


tian Brothers, Holy Cross Semi- 
nary, and the Order of Friars 


Minor at the Franciscan Mon- , 







of An ‘American’ City © 


and activities to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United 
States.... Morally, theologic- 
ally and constitutionally, Ne- 
groes are entitled to their birth- 
right as equal citizens of the 
United States and equal mem- 
bers of the human family, not 
only in theory but in prac- 
tice. 

2. Kansas City, Mo., by 
segregating Negroes in muni- 
cipal-owned facilities (opera 
house, music hall, etc.)*, by 
barring them from public res- 
taurants, theaters, schools, is 
blatantly violating the funda- 
mental principles of American 
philosophy... Asin many other 
cities in the United States, 
Negroes in Kansas City, Mo., 
are deprived of jobs, given 
half as much pay for twice as 
much work as white men in 
similar jobs. They are turned 
down when they apply for 
treatment in white hospitals. 
They are forced to live in 
ghetto slums even when able 
to pay for better quarters. 
Therefore, Kansas City, Mo., 


ee 


is not truly American. 
3. I agree with Mr. Ritt 





o 


that many cities have slums, . 


ghettos, crimes, delinquency 
and in that sense Kansas City, 
Mo., is as “American as any 
of them.” Perhaps the term 
“American” cannot be. truth- 
fully applied to ANY city in 
the U.S. I don’t know. But 
I do know that to deserve the 
name “American” a city must 
prove itself by applying the 
principles imherent in Amer- 
ican philosophy. Any 
which differs from this, to 
the extent of the difference, 
is not American and cannot be 
so long as the difference exists. 
Kansas City, Mo., insofar as it 
is far less democratic than 
many other cities, certainly 
does not merit the name “Most 
American of all cities,” preci- 
pitously applied to it by some 
patriotic soul.... 
Adolph Schalk 

(* Kansas City, Mo., has recently 

eliminated segregation in the Muni- 


cipal Auditorium, the Starlite Theatre, : 
and the Municipal Airport. ‘Getting ” 


more American!-—Ed.) | 
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astery. The trucks were man- 
ned by brothers or seminarians. 
. A local undertaker also loaned 





IRL a truck. Our eternal gratitude 
rage to them all! 
ty. Our “new” home is really 
her anything else but! We started 
red to peel old paper off one wall 
ph and most of the plaster came 
-_ with it. Many rooms need new 
able. , floors. All the plumbing is 
ack now completely overhauled. 
at New paint is needed every- 
7 a ; where. Partitions in various 
places will make the house 
= more suitable for our purposes. 
at The usual FH library will 
ade be in front. An office, cloth- 
ttle § ing room, dining room and 
yn. kitchen will also be on the 
er first floor. Upstairs will be a 
— combination lounge and small 
= meeting room and living quart- 
ev. e .ers for part of the staff. Back 
a of the house is a small brick 
=? building which was once prob- 
ork ably a stable with coachman’s 
-M. ¢@ * quarters above. This will be 
the children’s center. 
Officer Oliver A. Cowan, 
founder and organizer of the 
ved Junior Police and Citizens’ 
814.  _Corps of Washington and who 
un- spoke here on the subject re- 
ike cently, is organizing a south- 
to west branch. Some of his re- 
ere* ™cruits have been enthusiastic- 
can ally cleaning out the coach 
ris- » + house and fixing it up. They 
mi- will hold their meetings there. 
ars The Junior Police and Citizens’ 
on- . |. Corps draws no color line. 
AAUR’S PRIORY 
owling Green, Ky., on U.S. 68 
senedictine Monastery 
chodl and College 
dents and Brother Candidates 





he Very Kev. Prior, South Union, Ky. 


DSHIP HOUSES 


God has been good in send- 
ing volunteers who are ama- 
teurs at remodelling but who 
astound us with their talent. 

Even with free labor, ex- 
penses have been _ great. 
Asphalt tile, celotex, plaster, 
tools and paint come high. So 
we won’t feel hurt if you send 
us a contribution to help out. 

Workers, especially men, are 
needed. 

Please pray for the soul of 
Larry Lee’s mother. Mrs. Lee 
offered open house to St. Peter 
Claver Center Workers in 
Washington long before Larry 
came on the staff. We will miss 
her kindness and gharm. May 
God console her husband and 
children, especially the two 
little boys. 


Chicago 

A DUN AND BRADSTREET 

man stopped in to Chicago 
Friendship House the other 
day to make what was ap- 
parently a routine checkup. 
First, he asked if Ann Harrigan 
was still the director. Then 
he queried, “What about Mar- 
tin de Porres? Is he still the 
treasurer?” 

Quite forcibly, we realized 
we had been taking the job 
away from Martin. The loss 
of Ann’s deep faith in Martin’s 
intercession might explain the 
state of our checkbook. We've 
put him back as _ treasurer. 
Happily we can report that 
things are looking up. 

Eddie Doherty Speaks 

Martin was given his due 
when Eddie Doherty told us 
many stories of the saintly 
Negro who lived in seventeenth 
century Peru. This Dominican 
lay brother lives today in his 
world-wide favors to the poor, 
the sick and the oppressed. 
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Children’s: Prograin 

Children’s camping, full day 
vacation school and teen-age 
activities are carried on with 
the help of seminarians, stu- 
dents and friends who spend 
from a week to three months 
with us. They come to learn 
about our work, the interracial 
question, and the task that lay 
people have in restoring Christ’s 
world to Him. 

These workers are called 
visiting volunteers. They pay 
their room rent and eat with 
the staff, working full time 
without pay. They go back to 
their home communities to 
fight for social justice. 

WE NEED A CAR THAT 
RUNS (on loan or for keeps, 
particularly for the last two 
weeks in August). 

WE NEED A PIANO THAT 
PLAYS (ours is minus some 
keys). AGE IS NO DETRI- 
MENT, PERFORMANCE IS 
IMPORTANT. THANK YOU. 


Chicago Friendship House 
4233 So. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


a e 
~_— 
Meee 
Merschel 
St. John Vianney 
August 9 





Our Bookshelf 
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FR. PAUL OF GRAYMOOR 


= By David Gannon, S. A. 

Cy Macmillan, $4.00. 

iy) [7 IS with deep reverence that 
ay this book must be picked up 
7m and read. For it is not just 
h- the biography of another man. 
22 In all obedience and humility, 
ut and without anticipating’ the 
he —___mind of the Church, I feel that 
- this is the life story of a saint. 
~ Looking at the beloved. and 
ty . Well-known face pictured on 
to the fly leaf, I knew that I could 
:e, never be an objective review- 
be er, for it was my privilege to 


ts know the man about whom the 
book is written. To know him 


ee 
w- 
- 


an well, as well as a child can 
ly know a father who guides its 
st + « first tottering steps with his 
»j- strong arms. That the steps 
ne —and the Father—were Spir- 

‘ itual only enhances the privi- 

.  . lege. 

tly The first impact of the book 
ni- is like the first meeting with 
re, * Father Paul. It is a feeling of 
ng * " incredulity, almost of fear, of 


Yo 


being shaken to the very nar- 


row of one’s being. This can- 
not have happened, one feels. 
Such people do not exist in the 
twentieth century! 

But they did. I knew them, 
and so did scores of others. 
Father Paul and Mother Lu- 
rana — their lives, like those 
of Saint Francis and Saint 
Clare, were so inextricably in- 
terwoven, one with another, 
in that spiritual realm so few 
of us ever tread. 

For those who think that 
the age of miracles has passed, 
this is a hard book to read. 
Each page breathes of a miracle 
of grace, lavishly given and 
joyously accepted. It is the 
love story of a strong man and 
his God—played, of all, places, 
in America, against the sky- 
scrapers of New York City and 
the tall mountains across its 
majestic Hudson River. 


FFROM Anglicanism to Cath- 

olicism is a long journey, 
but Father Paul travelled it, 
like Saul, in a comparatively 
short time and by an unusual 
‘route—via an Anglican reli- 


‘Like A First Meeting With Saint Paul 


gious order to a Catholic reli- 
gious order, taking many of his 
Anglican colleagues with him. 
From there on, his journey 
took him ever higher, until he, 
too, like Saint Francis, reach- 
ed his Mount Alverna, the sum- 
mit of love of man for God. 


My only criticism is that 
the author of the book has left 
out so much that should have 
been told. But, again, a library 
would be needed to tell “all” 
about Father Paul. We of 
Friendship House, however, 
feel especially sad that his part 
in the foundation and guidance 
of the House has been left out. 
For we acknowledge quite 
frankly that without Father 
Paul there would be no Friend- 
ship House today. It was his 
understanding, his limitless 
charity, his financial and spir- 
itual help“ and counsel, that 
kept us alive and fighting 
against infinite and tremendous 
odds. At least in this review 
we want to pay a tiny part of 
our infinite gratitude to him. 


—Catherine de Hueck Doherty 
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Senator From Africa 


ove can do a lot of things. 

It can turn the thoughts of 
a woman, exposed to the re- 
fined torments of concentra- 
tion camp life, to consideration 
of the problems of other wo- 
men. It can lead her to de- 
vote her life to the solving of 
those problems, to the allevia- 
tion of human misery. 

Such a woman is Jane Vialle, 
who represents Ubangi-Shari, 
French Equatorial Africa, in 
the Parliament of France. Born 
in the Congo, of an African 
mother and a French father, 
she knew at first hand such 
practices as slavery, the sale 
of women as mere merchandise, 
fetichism and idol-worship-pro- 
blems. common. throughout 
Africa. 

Then her father took her to France to be educated and she 
entered the field of journalism in Paris. When war broke out 
she entered the underground resistance movement, was ar- 
rested in 1943 and held prisoner for a year in various concen- 
tration camps. In captivity she had the mental leisure and 
the freedom from the impact of swiftly moving events and 
ideas necessary to evaluate her standards and to come to a 
decision about the work she hoped to accomplish. 

Her thoughts turned to the women of Africa, many of 
them. illiterate, bought and sold at the whim of a husband 
or brother, left as part of the estate of a husband. she de- 
cided that her task would be the training of women to know 
each other better and, in underdeveloped areas, to combat 
illiteracy, poverty and disease. 

After the Liberation she entered politics. Elected to the 
upper house of the French Parliament in 1946, she had the 
opportunity to put into effect her dream of serving women. 
She organized the Association des Femmes de l’Union Francaise 
which, to date, has brought more than sixty young women 
from the overseas territories of France to train them as nurses, 
teachers and social workers and to help them know each other 
better. 

In her own African town of Bangui, she sponsors the 
work of a cooperative which is building modern houses to re- 
place the turf-and-mud houses she knew in her childhood. As 
an example of the rapid technological progress of Africa she 
likes to point out that when she first returned from Paris to 
Africa, it took her three months to make the trip by boat, train, 
bus and finally by native carriers. Now the same trip takes 
seventeen hours by air. 

Madame Vialle has recently been in the United States as 
a member of the United Nations temporary committee for the 
study of slavery. (She enjoyed her stay in this country, com- 
menting especially on the average American’s friendliness.) 
Naturally, she was asked many questions about the whole 
problem of race prejudice, but she was unable to answer 
many of them from personal experience, since prejudice is 
a thing that simply does not exist in France. As the Chronicle, 
Boston’s Negro newspaper, said wistfully, quoting Sterne’s + 
Sentimental Journey, “They order such things better in 
France.” It is a fact little known (because it simply is not 
considered a matter to comment upon), that the third-rank- 
ing official of the French Government is a Negro, Gaston 
Monnerville. In addition to Mme. Vialle, there are 27 Negroes 
in the upper house of the French Parliament and 43 in the 
lower house. 

Problems abound in French Africa, and Mme. Vialle is 
the first to admit it. But they are the problems of any un- 
developed country striving to catch up with its neighbors 
mechanically and technically. They are not the problems re- 
sulting from racial prejudice. 

Mme. Vialle sums up the problem of introducing new 
things into Africa by telling the story of a white man who 
was hunting there. He hurried his native porters so that they 
did two days’ journey in one day, but then he found them 
sitting on the trail, refusing to budge. “Why don’t you go 
on?” he asked, only to be told, “We can’t—we’re waiting for 
our souls to catch up with us.” 

“We want to advance,” says Mme. Vialle, “but we do not 
want to go so fast that we lose our soul.” 





Mme. Jane Vialle 


—Patricia MacGill 
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Benedict the Moor 


by Elio Gasperetti 


‘THE TILLING of a stubborn 
soil, the ever-grumbling Etna, 
birth, death—these were the 
present concerns of the Sicilian 
villagers of San Fradello, by 
the Messina Strait. Far west, 
across the Ocean, a proud In- 
dian empire had fallen before 
a few gold-hungry adventurers. 
Nearer by, in the North, an 
alarming secession from the 
Church Universal was afoot. 
But here, on the Manasseri 
estate, the slave, Christopher, 
and Diana, his freedwoman 
wife, a Negro couple proverbial 
for their honesty and piety, re- 
joiced over the coming of their 
first-born. At the promise of 
their master, this male child 
was to be free. The child was 
indeed blessed, so they named 
him Benedict. The first of four, 
he was to be the one who most 
honored the upbringing of his 
God-fearing parents. 

The San Fradellians called 
Benedict Manasseri and his 
family “Moors.” Negroes were 
the only recognizable descen- 
dents of the North African in- 
vaders of Sicily, the white 
Moors having lost their iden- 


tity along with their Islamic 
faith. Benedict therefore bore 
the epithet, “Moor” from his 
youngest days. But as he grew 
_into a sturdy lad of ten, he 
took the counsels of the vil- 
lage priest so much to heart 
that a qualifying adjective was 
added, and he became “‘the Holy 
Moor.” . 

In 1542, when Benedict was 
eighteen, he was formally eman- 
cipated from slavery. Through 
Spartan frugality, he had amas- 
sed enough funds to buy a plot 
of land, a plow and a yoke of 
oxen; he graduated from goat- 
herd to small farmer. Keen 
of mind, strong of physique, 
he was a man in all but years. 

In the class-conscious en- 
vironment that was his, he 
found it hard to live down his 
slave background during his 
first three years of actual free- 
dom. The villagers might res- 
pect him as a good Catholic, 
but they would not forgive 
him his origin. 

One day, during the noonday 
rest, Jerome Lanza, rich noble 
by birth, poor religious hermit 
by choice, chanced to pass by 
a field in San Fradello and 
paused to listen in on a con- 
versation. Some white labor- 
ers were teasing a black plow- 
man about his color and his 
father’s status. The black man’s 
reaction struck Jerome; never 
had he seen such patience, 
even among the hermits of the 
new little order he had found- 
ed. As the taunts began to 
exceed all bounds, Lanza in- 

‘tervened and rebuked the in- 


sulters. The railers, knowing 
Jerome either by sight or re- 
putation, slunk off embarrassed 
and left the holy hermit and 
holy. Moor facing each other 
alone. 

It was one of those meetings 
which change one’s life. When 
Lanza visited Benedict again it 
was to ask him to join his 
little group, the Hermits of St. 
Francis. The Negro’s parents, 
who had been chief beneficiar- 
ies of the proceeds of his la- 
bor, freed him from any obliga- 
tions. So he gave away his 
belongings and went to follow 
his vocation. God spoke through 
Lanza, and Benedict obeyed. 

Not far from romantic Pa- 
lermo, with its orange-laden 
valley called “the Golden 
Basin,” rises the height of 
Montepellegrino.. Here, in a 
cave hallowed as the’ lifetime 
dwelling of St. Rosalie, Sicily’s 
patron, the Hermits of St. 
Francis settled down after 


in 
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pass unnoticed by the rest of 
the world—or so he thought. 

Meanwhile, however, the re- 
ligious revolt in the North had 
grown to well-nigh irreducible 
proportions and even the laxer 
ecclesiastics had come to real- 
ize that the only hope lay in 
restoring all things in Christ. 
In 1578, a Franciscan provin- 
cial chapter met at Palermo 
to discuss reform and conclud- 
ed that a necessary preliminary 
to any constructive program 
was the election of a holy and 
wise Guardian for every con- 
vent. One by one, each friary 
presented candidates for elec- 
tion, but when St. Mary’s turn 
came, there was but one nomi- 


much wandering. Several years | . 


had passed since Benedict had 
joined them, and _ the sol- 
itude of the anchorites had 
been disturbed repeatedly be- 
cause of the Negro’s fame; for 
that reason the small com- 
munity had so often been for- 
ced to change abode. But still 
the people came from miles 
around to see him. And why 
not? Was not his counsel the 
wisest? Were not his prayers 
the most effective? Remarks 
about color and background 
were things of the past now, 
and when Jerome passed to 
eternal life, Benedict was cho- 
sen to succeed him as superior 
of the Hermits. 
Before long, however, Bene- 
dict was no longer superior 
but became — apparently—just 
another friar in an order that 
extended from Mexico to Jap- 
an. For, in 1562, Pope Pius IV 
addressed himself to Benedict’s 
little community, advising it to 
disband and its members to 
leave or enter one of the older 
orders. Benedict obeyed and, 
after due thought and prayer. 
betook himself to the. convent 


Convenz Cook 
of St. Mary of Jesus near Pa- 
lermo and asked to be received 
into the Observant Franciscans. 
St. Mary’s was to be the site 
of his various future labors, 
for, after a three year novi- 
tiate at St. Anne of Juliana’s 
Friary, he returned to the 
former place in answer to a 
request for a convent cook. 
Benedict liked his cook’s job; 
it suited his altruistic and re- 
tiring nature. He could pre- 
pare special dishes for his 
brother friars and deal dirett- 
ly with the poor he so loved. 
At the same time he would 


land body, 
land sinners,” 
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convenc Aas. 
SUPERIOR 


nee—Friar Benedict. The sin- 
gle dissenting vote was cast 
by the black man himself, who 
leaped to his feet protesting. 
He could neither read nor 
write! Why, he was not even 
a priest! How could he be a 
good superior? 

His objections were nullified 
by the testimony of his con- 
freres. True, he was illiterate 
and unlearned—but what bril- 
liance and wisdom were his! 
One had but to hear his spirit- 
ual advice or ask the persons 
to whom he had brought peace 
of soul. The cook’s innate sense 
showed even in matters of eco- 
nomy. When it came to dis- 
cussing his holiness, the friars 
were at a loss for words. Just 
to meet him was to know he 
was a saint. A beloved friend 
to the poor, to the sick of mind 
to the “publicans 
he was forever 
cheerful; such was his humil- 
ity and resignation to God’s 
will that he never seemed wor- 
ried about anything. Evidence, 
they said, was abundant that 
the Moor had worked miracles, 
but even aside from that, his 
very duties, prosaic though 
they were, became supernatural 
in the spirit of their perform- 
ance. It is refreshing to note 
that, in the entire testimony, 
not a word was said about 
Benedict’s race. 

Benedict was elected and 
justified all hopes. Once more 
was he thrown into the lime- 
light he had so shunned. When, 
upon completing his three-year 
term as Guardian, he attended 
the provincial chapter at Gir- 
genti, he was overwhelmed by 
a crowd of prelates, curates 
and laity, contending to kiss 
his hand or obtain bits of his 
garment. In our day it is no 
longer saints who are so greet- 
ed; it is the idols of cinema 
and stadium, or even the chiefs 
of the underworld. . 

Resigning as Guardian, he 
was appointed Vicar and Nov- 
f®e-master for the next three 
years, and again, his infused 
gifts became apparent. This 
uneducated man amazed learn- 
ed theologians with his expla- 


“ANY time I meet a colored 
man who is not a Baptist 
or a Methodist,” said the Ne- 
gro minister, “I know that 
some white man has been tem- 
pering with his religion.” 
Readers of The Priest, a mag- 
azine written chiefly by and 
for the Catholic clergy, found 
this and other revealing state- 
ments in a recent article en- 
titled starkly, “Black Priest.” 
The author, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, etches in 
sharp and almost brittle detail 
the picture of a young Negro 
who refused to be dissuaded 
from the destiny God had 
chosen for him. He relates 
the story of one of his class- 
mates who was not so persist- 
ent: “The way has not been 
easy. A few years ago, 2 
colored classmate of mine gave 
up in despair. He could not 
get a bishop to accept him. He 
wes a brilliant boy with a 
wonderful background and 
home training, but the great 
amount of prejudice that he 
ran up against in Catholic 
schools and seminaries was 
more than he could bear. He 
left the Church.” 


UITE touching also is the ac- | 


Catholic practices—making the 
Sign of the Cross,. praying the 
Hail Mary faithfully, abstain- 
ing from meat on Friday. She 
cannot do enough for the Sisters 
and priests at her local parish. 
Despite all this, she remains 
outside the Church because 
she cannot reconcile the 
Church’s teaching on the Mys- 
tical Body and brotherly love 
with the practice of prejudice 
on the part of her Catholic 
acquaintances. 

There is a brighter side to 
the author’s story. A nun and 
a laywoman — both of them 
white came to visit him 
when, as a seminarian, he went 
back to his birthplace in Ar- 
kansas. On another occasion, 
visiting an abbey in the com- 
pany of his colored Protestant 
friends, the author relates that 
the whole party was welcomed 
with the cordiality of Christ, 
offered dinner and shown the 
greatest kindness. Both oc- 
currences left lasting favorable 
impressions on the priest’s 
Negro friends and relatives. 


This autobiographical ac- 
count shows once again that 
the greatest argument for be- 
coming a Catholic remains the 


count which the author of|living example of Christlike- 


“Black Priest” gives of his 
sister. She has adopted many 


‘You Can't Live Here’ 
(Cont. from page 1) 
Negro reinforced. Yet, if there 
were no segregation, this whole- 
sale invasion would not have 
occurred. But because it does 
occur, segregational attitudes 
are increased, and the vigilant 
pressure to stall the Negroes 
at the borderline is kept up.” 
SOCIOLOGISTS have long 

since proved that there is 
no essential difference between 
a Negro and a white person, 
that a white man is not in- 
nately superior because of 
blood, bone, or brain. (One 
sociologist told his class that 
in a certain section of Europe 
there is prejudice against red- 
heads because of their alleged 
inferiority!) But words alone 
cannot wipe out prejudice (and 
segregation) — especially when 
the prejudice is married to the 
dollar sign. 

Restrictive covenants are a 
symbol of the fear and hate 
of the Negro promoted by seg- 
regation. As the Rev. George 
H. Dunne has pointed out in 
“The Sin of Segregation,” 
most covenant signers “would 
prefer a white neighbor who 
violated all of their standards 
to a Negro neighbor who more 
than measured up to their 
most stringent demands.” 


nations of Scripture. As spir- 
itual director of novices, he 
was unrivalled, for, besides 
kindly understanding, he had 
the power to read men’s minds. 

At last he was allowed to 
return to his beloved kitchen, 
but he found none of his long- 
ed-for privacy. Bishops and 
priests, rich and poor, sick 
and well, not only from all 
over Sicily, but from the Ital- 
ian mainland and Spain, all 
hovered about his kitchen door 
seeking advice, a cure or just 
a look. 

Sad reports came to grieve 
him. His brother Mark was 
condemned for murder, but 
Benedict, who might have 
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ness in the person of His fol- 
lowers. 


“A WHITE DEBAUCHEE will 

be admitted,” he adds, 
“where a Negro saint would 
never be tolerated.” 


It is wrong to keep from a 
community Negroes who are 
able and willing to conform to 
the standards of the commun- ‘ 
ity. Americans who violently 
protest the entry of such per- 
sons as the Burtons into their 
community are wrong because 
they prejudge that Negroes, 
simply because they are Ne- 
groes, are unable to make good 
neighbors. Until men root out 
prejudices, which destroy think: 
ing, and judge other men by 
what they are and not by the 
color of their skin, segregation 
will remain. Remaining with 
it will be Negro slums and 
race tensions which will con- 
tinue to spill over against other 
families like the Burtons. 


[Tt 1S A FARCE for Amer- 
icans to preach democracy 
to the world and deny equality 
to American citizens by segre- 
gation. Christians who do so 
can hardly call themselves 
Christians. For Christians pro- 
fess that all men are brothers, 
and equal, because their mutual 
Father is God, a fact which 
segregation denies. 


saved him by a mere request, 
refused to show favoritism. 
More disheartening yet was the 
information that men of his 
own race were being cruelly 
enslaved in the New World. 
This news gave added severity 
to Benedict’s extraordinary 
fasts and penances, which he 
now offered up for his fellow 
Negroes. 


After sixty-five years of a 
fruitful apostolate, Benedict 
fell ill. It was barely a month 
before he received the last 
Sacraments and commended his 
spirit to his Lord. His life 
began on April 4, 1589. 
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